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I. 

I PROPOSE to speak this evening of that Re-organisation 
of Philosophy which may be expected to result from the 
application of the method described in previous Addresses 
to that great purpose of Philosophy, a Rationale of the 
Universe so far as attainable by human powers, which 
was shown in my first Address to be indicated by the 
history of philosophy as its true end. You may remember 
that this method was shown, in my last Address, to lead 
to the distribution of the whole subject-matter of philo- 
sophy under four great heads or rubrics, A, Distinction of 
Aspects ; B, Analysis of Elements ; C, The Order of Real 
Conditioning ; and D, The Constructive Branch of Philo- 
sophy. Yet I am not going now, any more than then, to 
bring forward any particular Rationale^ or what is called 
a System of Philosophy, meaning thereby a Theory of the 
Universe. It is of a system, a rationale, a theory of 
philosophy itself, and of its constitution as philosophy, 
that I have here, as previously, to speak. I wish to bring 
to a head the results of my previous Addresses, and 
thereby to show by what method, upon what principles, 
within what outlines, all future attempts at a Rationale of 
the Universe must be conducted, if they are souud, and if x 



they are to have a chance of success. It is a Rationale 
not of the Universe but of Philosophy, that I attempt 
to-night. 

I begin with a somewhat bold assumption, consider- 
ing the backward state of philosophical opinion in this 
country ; I begin with the assumption, that the Kantian 
Era in philosophy is at an end. It has tailed off into 
Erkenntnisstheorie again, with which under Kant it began. 
You know what is meant by Kant's Copernicanism in 
philosophy. It consisted in his redressing the equipoise 
of the system, removing so to speak its centre of gravity, 
or central source of explanation, and placing it in the 
Subject, instead of in the objective world. He began by 
putting that question which is the great question of 
Erkenntnisstheoriey — How is experience possible? — mean- 
ing by experience the experience of ordinary life and the 
experience of science, Erkenntniss, which is but a more 
exact and reasoned version of the former. And his 
answer was, that experience is possible only on the 
supposition of a Subject existing as a real agent, with a 
real constitution of its own, and that the world which 
was the object of this experience existed only so far as 
the Subject made it by experiencing it. 

Kant originally intended, by the Subject, the finite 
individual Subject, that is to say the multitudinous 
Subjects composing the whole number of mankind and 
other reasonable beings, if any. But the terms in which 
he spoke of it being general, and the idea that each 
reasonable being actually made the world by experiencing 
it being too preposterous even for German assimilation, it 
soon came about that the Subject was taken to mean an 
Universal Subject with an Universal Consciousness ; and 
so the original Erhenntnisstheorie of Kant became ex- 
panded and inflated into that monstrous windbag, or 
collection of windbags, known as post-Kantian Idealism, 



post-Kantian Realism, post-Kantian Absolutism, and now 
usually called vaguely Monism. 

But this expanded form of Kantianism having again 
proved indigestible, except to a scattered few here and 
there, as for instance in Scotland and at Oxford, the cry 
Back to Kant was raised in Germany ; — for you must 
know that in Germany Kant is a sort of "Grand Old 
Man," a Jupiter Optimus Maximus, — " Ab Jove pricipium, 
— Jovis omnia plena ;'* — and for the last ten or fifteen years 
the German philosophical press has teemed with treatises 
on ErkenntnisBtheorie^ at odds with fact, at odds with 
Kant, and at odds with one another. 

As to Erkenntnisstheorie itself, it is sometimes trans- 
lated Tlieory of Knowledge ; but that rendering is far too 
euphemistic to be accurate. It is a thoroughly German 
parcel of goods, and had best continue veiled in the 
decent obscurity of that learned language. The only 
accurate English for it is Cognition tlieory. 

Now I am not going to advise you to plough through 
that acre or acre and a half, be the same more or less, 
of Geraian paper covered with German prose, on which 
the tangled thicket oi Erkenntnisstheorie flourishes. You 
would be far better employed in "stubbing Thornaby 
waste." These speculations are for the most part, — so far 
at least as my painful experience goes, — signal examples 
of how philosophy ought not to be written, and I am going 
to advise you how not to read them. The world does not 
want, and never did want, Erkenntnisstheorie. It never 
was in Kant's hands, and never will be in anybody's, a 
valid answer to those sceptical doubts and questionings 
-which found their chief and most powerful exponent in 
Hume. The world, I repeat, does not want Erkenntniss^ 
theorie. It wants now, as it has always wanted. Philosophy ; 
-r— it wants a Rationale of the Universe, so far as it is 
attainable by human powers. It wants a combined treat- 
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raent of those two questions which can never be sundered, 
the questions of Being and of Knowing, — of Being as 
well as of Knowing, — and not a treatment of the question 
of the validity of knowledge, on the original supposition 
that the knower is either (1) separate from, or (2) iden- 
tical with, the object known. You cannot say what 
knowing is, without also in the same words saying what 
being is. And therefore, if Erkenntnisstheorie were (per 
impossibik) to solve its own problem, it would not be 
Erkenntnisstheorie but Metaphysic. The principles on 
which the combined and philosophical treatment of the 
two questions is to be conducted are what I hope to make 
evident this evening. And we shall see farther on, that 
the special question of Erkenntnisstheorie, that of the 
validity of objective knowledge, has a distinct place of its 
own in the organised structure of philosophy, in which it 
comes forward for proper and sufficient examination. 

The windbag of JSrkenntnisstheoriey when posing as the 
foundation or fundamental part of philosophy, is punctured 
by one simple but most important fact. It is this, that 
the supposed Subject, which is made the centre of expla- 
nation of the whole system, and therefore is treated as a 
real agent with a real constitution of its own, ceases to be 
a Subject by being so treated, and becomes an Object, the 
chief object-matter of psychology, an object of one special 
kind among many; it is de-subjectified in philosophy, 
and becomes, as a real agent, the object investigated in 
psychology, though still retaining its name the Subject. 
Its subjectivity meantime retreats, as it were, and takes 
refuge in that contemplation of itself as an object, in 
which its treatment as an object, including its treatment 
as the source of explanation in philosophy, consists. 
Erkenntnisstheorie, then, is condemned by its own prin- 
ciple to be a psychological and not a philosophical theory. 
Nor does it make the smallest difference in principle, 



wliether the Subject (so long as it is treated in this way) 
is taken as a finite individual Subject, or is supposed to 
be the universal Subject with an universal consciousness, 
an absolute Ego, or Will, or Geist, or even Pure Thought, 
so long as Thought is held to be a real agency, a Denk" 
thdttgkeiL 

Philosophical enquiry on the other hand, that is, 
philosophy itself, consists in following, if I may so speak, 
the subjectivity of the supposed Subject, in its retreat 
from and contemplation of objects, following the ever 
present moving moment of experience or distinct con- 
sciousness, and so keeping constantly in view the relation 
of subjectivity to objectivity, of knowing to being. In 
other words, the moment, the moving moment, of Reflective 
Perception, described in Rubric A of my last Address, the 
moment we call nowy is its central point of observation, 
instead of the Subject being its centre of activity and 
explanation, whereby it may explain, as by an hypothesis, 
how experience is brought about. 

I think, then, that the Kantian Era has run its course, 
by revolving upon itself, and ending where it began, 
namely, in the attempt to extract sunbeams out of cucum- 
bers, philosophy out of Erkenntnisstheorie. And I set in 
opposition to this entire conception and method of 
ErienntnisstJieorie the conception and method of Reflective 
Perception, as the only true way of arriving at a philo- 
sophy; reflective perception being that one moment (wnwm 
genere not numero) of distinct consciousness, through which 
experience passes in becoming experience. I oppose, there- 
fore, what I have elsewhere called the Philosophy of Reflec- 
tion to that branch of knowledge called Erkenntniastheorie^ 
which having begun as Erkenntnisstheorie with Kant, and 
having proceeded logically and irrefragably to various 
systems of Absolute Nonsense, has at last revolved upon 
itself as Evkenntnisstheone again ; no doubt again to pro- 
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ceed logically and irrefragably to new forms of Absolute 
Nonsense, and then round once more to ErkenntnisstJieoriey 
•^endlessly and voluminously, — at least so long as there 
is a Germany, and so long as in Germany there are 
Professors. 

It will be plain, I think, from what has now been said, 
that to make Erhenntimaiheorie the foundation of philo- 
sophy is tantamount to, and actually involves, making 
Psychology the foundation of it, instead of vice versa. 
For it proceeds on the unwarranted assumption of a real 
agency either in the thinking Subject or in Thought 
itself, Denkihdtigheit as the Germans have it, which is 
called upon to bear a greater or less part in explaining 
how experience comes about or is conditioned. We are 
supposed to know already prior to experience, and to 
know for certain, what Subjects are, and what agency is, 
before we begin our philosophical enquiry. On the other 
hand, the Philosophy of Reflection bases itself on expe- 
rience as its datuniy without any prior assumptions; for 
reflection is itself the moment in which experience arises 
and is constituted as experience. The question how 
experience is conditioned is left to be discovered and 
answered afterwards, from the data contained in expe- 
rience itself, that is, first from an analysis of the content 
of experience, and then by inference from the facts thereby 
disclosed.* 

But here the question at once meets us, — What is 
experience, and how do we fashion it for analysis; — 

* Comparing those systems of philosophy which are based either 
on Erkenntnisttheorie or on Psychology with my own, in point of 
organisation and correspondence of parts, they seem to consist, roughly 
speaking, of three main divisions, Erkenntnitttheorie (including the 
theory of Logic), Psychology, and Metaphysic. The first of these, 
their ErhenntnUstheoriey corresponds, still speaking roughly, to my 



what do we mean by the teiin experience^ the thing which 
we profess to analyse ; — and how do we distinguish it 
from assumptions, which we profess to exclude, but which 
must in some sense be part of experience, or we could not 
know them, even suflSciently for the purpose of excluding 
them? 

There is obviously an ambiguity in the term experience, 
which must first of all be cleared up. The term has two 
distinct meanings and covers two distinct things. 

1. It means, first, the perception and comprehension 
of the ordinary world of objects and events, as the average 
man of intelligence perceives and comprehends it, before 
he begins to put the questions of philosophy. In this 
sense it is, that assumptions are included in it as part of 
experience ; and in this sense it is, that experience is the 
basis of positive science, which in fact is but the exact 
and reasoned version of it. 

2. Its second meaning is — ^the stream or content of 
actual consciousness as it occurs in consciousness ; and 
this is the sense of the term with which we are most 
closely concerned, being that in which it is the special 
basis of philosophy. 

Hubrics A and B ; their Psychology to my Rubric G ; and their Meta- 
physic to my Constructive Branch of Philosophy. Thus what I call 
Metaphysic, including the foundation and the bulk of philosophy, the 
whole of my Hubrics A, B, and C, is in these systems divided into 
distinct sciences which can be treated separately, ErhenhtnUstheorie 
and Psychology, though Englishmen usually either omit the former or 
reduce it to Logic. Meantime what I consider as resulting problems, 
and hold to be incapable of a positive and speculative solution, problems 
relating to the Beyond, the Jenseits, of positive experience, — this is 
what, in those systems, is entitled Metaphysic, and therein no doubt 
the ultimate solution of the problem of Being is expected. — I have 
added this note to show how radical is the change which I advocate in 
the whole structure and method of philosophy, from the prevalent con- 
ceptions of it which come down from Kantian as well as from pre- 
Kantian times. 
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Now both of these two things, experience in both its 
meanings, are sources of philosophy, but in widely dif- 
ferent ways. The first kind of experience is the experience 
out of which we wake to philosophy, and which philo- 
sophy has to examine and if possible account for, and in 
whatever ways may be possible. It is the explicandum of 
philosophy. The second kind of experience is the expe- 
rience which contains the entirety of the means at our 
disposal for doing this ; — it is experience subjectively 
taken, subjectively analysed ; and furnishes both the con- 
tent and the order of sequence and co-existence of parts 
in that content, out of ^hich (by means of processes which 
it belongs to Psychology to investigate) the first kind of 
experience, that is, the ordinary world of everyday life, 
has become an object of fixed belief and of apparently 
immediate perception. The assumptions involved in this 
belief, and this apparently immediate perception, are the 
first and chief of those which we have to discover and 
exclude as facta assumed from experience in the first sense, 
in order to arrive at experience in the second sense, (which 
is the basis of the whole), and in which they remain only 
as known assumptions, and no longer as facts assumed un- 
knowingly. 

Everything, whatever it be, is within the range, within 
the content, of consciousness or of experience in the second 
sense ; and therefore it is that we call it the special basis 
of philosophy, the basis of the whoUy that is, of all that we 
can think of, or of the Universe of things. But in saying 
that everything is within its range, it must be remem- 
bered, that we thereby raise the question in what character 
anything is there, what is its nature as a part of our sub- 
jective picture ; is it a reality or an unreality ; a real con- 
dition or only a real conditionate, as explained in Address 
IV.;* an assumption without an object or with one; a 
* And see also Note at the end of the present Address. 
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logical idea; a pure fiction; an apparent conceivability 
but really a contradiction ; a something or a nothing, and 
BO on. In short, by distinguishing the two senses of 
experience we have but distinguished, as it were, in and 
from a completed picture, the pigments and the strokes 
of which it is composed and painted. 

A philosophy based on experience in the first sense is 
Empiricism; that is to say, it is based on empirical objects, 
the comjplete or concrete objects of everyday experience 
and of positive science. The atoms and molecules of the 
physicist, and the minds, souls. Subjects, or monads, of 
the psychologist, are empirical objects in this sense. And 
thus it is, namely, from want of a clear perception of the 
difference between the two senses of experience, that we 
see so frequently those who should have been pure expe- 
rientialists, and in the direction and bent of their minds 
really are so, deflected into empiricism. Locke is a not- 
able instance. The true and only sound basis of philosophy 
is experience in the second sense, in which tlie a priori 
is entirely excluded. Philosophy of this kind is not 
empiricism but Expeiientialisnu In every complete or 
empirical object, a coloured surface for instance, there are 
elements which are real, clearly distinguishable, and yet 
inseparable from one another, and incapable of a separate 
existence. In the coloured surface there are the colour 
and the extension or surface. Neither of these exists alone; 
together they compose an empirical object. They are its 
metaphysical elements. Metaphysic has nothing to do with 
a supposed entity or Wesen (as the Germans say) under- 
lying and accounting for empirical objects ; it is simply 
subjective analysis of facts pushed beyond the point of 
empirical discrimination. Metaphysic is therefore neces- 
sarily experientialism, at the same time that it is neces- 
sarily contrasted with empiricism. 
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[Here I digress* for a moment to remark, that many 
other terms in philosophy are in the same case with the 
term experience, in point of having two distinct meanings 
according as they are used with a philosophical or with 
a scientific purpose. The modern distinction between 
philosophy and science, in things pertaining to the mind, 
carries with it a distinct partition of the meaning of 
terms which were previously used in common. This 
gives three meanings for every such term, (1) its narrower 
or scientific, (2) its larger or philosophic, and (3) its 
covering or ambiguous meaning, in which it includes the 
other two. The third is the darling of charlatans. The 
necessitating reason for this distinction of meanings is 
the same as that for the distinction between science, and 
philosophy themselves, and lies in the nature and analysis 
of the moment of Reflective Perception, which is the 
moment of all distinct consciousness or experience. 

We had one instance of this distinction of meanings 
in the term Subject, and now we have had another in the 
term experience. These are cases belonging to the lower 
end of the scale, so to speak, at the foundation of philo- 
sophy. An instance from the upper end is the term 
anthropomorphism, in its Constructive Branch. Just as 
there is no escape from experience in its second, larger, 
or philosophical sense, so long as we are conscious be- 
ings at all, so neither is there from anthropomorphism 
in interpreting or conjecturing the Unseen, or the 
Universe including the Unseen. Even existence is an 
anthropomorphic conception in the larger sense, for all 
consciousness, or experience, inasmuch as it is ours, is 
humxin, and we necessarily think of what the Unseen is 
in relation to ourselves, whenever we think of it at alh 
On the other hand, it is comparatively easy to rid our- 
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selves of anthropomorphism in the narrower sense, the 
sense in which it belongs to the domain of science, merely 
by ceasing to hold, as a piece of positive knowledge, that 
the world is a product of motives analogous to those of 
men, in a Being or Beings who are generically the same 
as man, though on a scale immeasurably greater. The 
positively knowable content of knowledge does not come 
up to its ideal limit, that is, to the limit of knowledge, 
even though this limit is set by human thought.] 

III. 
But to return from this digression to the main current 
of my subject, philosophy built solely on experience. 
The problems of philosophy are posed, in the first in- 
stance, by that world of ordinary life and of science, in 
which we find ourselves before and when we first awake 
to question it philosophically. In that world we find 
three things in every instance of external perception or 
knowledge, (1) the knower or Subject, (2) the thing 
known or Object, and (3) the knowledge which the 
former has of the latter. This state of things we find 
actually existing, and so to speak in possession of the 
field, when we begin to philosophise, and it constitutes 
of itself alone our first problem, is our first explicandum. 
What are the relations between a Subject and his know- 
ledge; what are the relations between knowledge and 
its Object ; and what consequently are the relations be- 
tween Subject and Object ? To answer these questions 
we must plainly ask first, what is a Subject, what is an 
Object, and what is Knowledge? And here comes into 
notice the point to which I wish to direct your attention, 
the point which determines the whole further process of 
philosophy. We cannot answer the questions — what is a 
Subjecty and wJiat is an Object^ — without first answering 
he question, what is Knowledge; because the answer to 
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both the former is knowledge, that is to say, is part of 
that mental picture or content of consciousness which, 
taken simply as a content, is the third thing in our 
original explicandumy and mediates, or appears to mediate, 
between the Subject knowing and the Object known. Of 
these three things, knowledge alone is immediately \aiovfVi. 
Subject and Object are known only avb mode, as particular 
portions of its content. 

What we do therefore in philosophy is this ; we take 
this third thing called knowledge, and we take it'simply 
as a content of consciousness, abstracting from 4ts con- 
ditions, that is, its genesis and history on the side of the 
supposed Subject, and also from its genesis and history on 
the side of the supposed Object ; — for of these we know 
nothing as yet, in philosophy, but as problems, and can 
know them only through this content and in consequence 
of our knowledge of it ; — and we analyse that content so 
taken, and classify and arrange the phenomena of which 
it consists as a content of consciousness or mental picture. 

Erkenntnisstheorie on the other hand, not reflecting 
that our knowledge of the Subject and of the Object must 
be a part of this content, assumes us to know beforehand 
that there is some soi-t of agency in the Subject, which 
distinguishes its knowledge from the objects known or 
apparently known by it. It begins with the assumption, 
that we know Subject and Object prior to knowledge. 
In reality they are known, to begin with, only as part of 
the explicandum. They are not known in philosophy y or as 
facts to build upon. 

The moment of Reflective Perception, being the mo- 
ment of experience, is a part of this immediately known 
content of knowledge, and that part of it which is constant^ 
always present when anything else is experienced. As a 
moment of knovnng, it is also a psychological process. It 
belongs therefore both to philosophy and to psychology. 
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and is immediately known in both. Hence it is the 
common starting point of them both, going as they do 
some way together. But the Subject is not immediately 
known in either. It becomes the secondary or special 
starting point of psychology only when psychology has 
been constituted as a science, and differentiated, as the 
science of the genesis and history of consciousness, from 
philosophy. The Germans have mistaken the Subject (or 
subjective Agency) for the moment of reflective percep- 
tion, have confused and identified the two. That is the 
whole of their mistake ; microscopical ; but one which 
vitiates the whole of their philosophy. The " Secret of 
Hegel" does not take twenty, nor even two, volumes 
to reveal. Six words are enough: Hegel assumed that 
Thought was Agency. It is true, and well worth noting, 
that Thought, with Hegel, is reflective perception occu- 
pied in perpetually putting the question What to its own 
content and to itself, consequently perpetually distinguish- 
ing and identifying itself from and with two contradistin- 
guished halves or members of itself, and so explicitly 
developing itself in triplets which it has the appearance 
of having implicitly contained previously. But this pro- 
cess he conceived not merely as cognitive, but also as a 
creative process, the Self-creation of the Universe. 

But you may say to me. How can we do as you pre- 
scribe, if we do not act consciously as Subjects ; and how 
can we act consciously as Subjects, when our first step 
has been to abstract from our existence as Subjects, and 
treat our own real existence as problematical? This 
question will perhaps be best answered by another. 
How can a duckling who has been hatched under a hen 
take to the water, when, having been hatched ^vith 
chickens imder a hen, he has every reason to suppose 
himself a chicken? It is obvious that his action as a 
duckling is independent of his knowing whether he is 
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duck or cluck or what he is. Similarly we do not fore- 
go our conscious action as a fact, by renouncing pro- 
visionally our claim to know that it is conditioned, and 
how it is conditioned, on the agency of our Self, or the 
agency of objects. If that agency is a reality, it will 
inevitably be disclosed by the content when analysed. 
You are not invited to cease being what you are, but for 
a time, if possible, to stop saying what you think you are. 

I argue therefore, that it is perfectly easy in fact, and 
xmassailable in logic, to put ourselves artificially into a 
stage of knowledge (which also, be it noted, has in all 
probability been an actual stage in the history of every 
individual) before the meaning of the two terms, Subject 
and Object^ was known to us, by abstracting consciously 
from questions which involve them, that is, abstaining 
provisionally from assuming a knowledge of the agency 
of the Subject or of the agency of Objects, and analysing, 
comparing, and classifying the content of consciousness 
simply as a content, and without any assumption either 
about its genesis and history, or even about its character 
as a whole. 

A word or two only as to the mode in which we act, 
when consciously analysing the content of our knowledge, 
while renouncing provisionally our claim to know by what 
means we act, until we have made some progress in that 
analysis, and have thereby answered the question, What 
is a Subject ? This mode will be partly clear to you by 
referiing to what I just now said, when describing how 
the windbag of Erkenntnisstheorie was punctured. 

Philosophical enquiry, I said, consists in following up 
the subjectivity of the Subject, in its retreat from, and 
contemplation of, objects, following the ever present and 
therefore moving moment of actual experience, and so 
keeping ever in view the relation of subjectivity to objec- 
tivity. In other words, the possibility of analysing the 
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content of consciousneBS as a content simply is given in 
and with the fact, that the moment of distinct conscious- 
ness, or actual experience, being that moment which we 
call now, is a moment of reflective perception, in which 
the subjective state of the immediately previous moment 
is distinctly perceived and objectified. I may refer to the 
analysis which I gave of this moment of reflective per- 
ception in Rubric A, Distinction of Aspects, in my last 
Address. 

These moments of reflective perception, being the 
moments of distinct consciousness, are that constant part 
or mode of our knowledge, (still taking it as a content 
simply), which are the gates of all the rest, the gates by 
which all the rest enters. It is their constitution, as 
moments of distinct perception of consciousness by con- 
sciousness, which enables us to make all that subjective 
analysis of the content of consciousness, or of experience, 
which was included under Rubric B, Analysis of Elements, 
in-my last Address.. This content is all-embracing; it is 
what I have there called Objective Thought, objective of 
course meaning objective to consciousness in reflective 
perception. And it is in fact the very purpose of the 
analysis under Rubric A, to show that objective thought 
has a subjective aspect, extending over and applying to 
the whole and every part of it ; that it includes a perceiv- 
ing as well as a being perceived ; and thus to prepare the 
way for its analysis as a content of objective thought 
under Rubric B. 

IV. 

The analysis of objective thought under Rubric B, 
being the analysis of the whole content of consciousness 
or of experience, occupies the principal part of philosophy. 
Nevertheless I pass over it very briefly here, inasmuch as 
its place and function in philosophy are evident, and go 
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on to consider its relation to the next Rubric, Rubric C, 
The Order of Real Conditioning, this being one of the 
points which most nearly concern the organic structure of 
philosophy, as one branch of knowledge among others. 

The link of connection between these two Rubrics, B 
and C, lies in the distinction between objective thoughts and 
objects thought of. This distinction belongs to objective 
thought, and arises in it in consequence of its being per- 
ceived and drawn by reflective perception. Groups of 
sensations and perceptions are found in the content of 
objective thought, which are more or less constantly con- 
nected together in experience; that group, for instance, 
which we call the sun, or that which we call the sea, or 
a mountain, or a bouse, and so on. When we ask how 
these gi'oups come to be constant, and how they come to 
behave as constant, that is, as single complex things, 
though only known to us in their character of states of 
consciousness, parts of the content of objective thought, 
we thereby perceive and draw the distinction between 
them as parts of objective thought, on the one hand, and 
as things independent, in their conditions and behaviour, 
of the rest of the content of objective thought, on the 
other. Briefly expressed, we diaw the distinction be- 
tween groups of objective thoughts and the objects 
thought of by those groups. The circumstance of their 
independent behaviour as single things is the character- 
istic which distinguishes the objects thought of from 
themselves as groups of objective thoughts. 

The distinction arises within objective thought ; and 
objective thought, which thus discloses it, as it were, 
from within itself, necessarily covers both members of it. 
Objective thought reproduces the distinction of reflective 
perception, and opposes itself to its objects thought of, as 
their subjective aspect. It is objective to Reflection, and 
Bubjective to its objects thought of. Objective thought 
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as a whole is tbns opposed to objects thought of taken as 
a whole ; it is their subjective aspect, and they the objec- 
tive aspect of it. With this distinction the third Rubric 
of my last Address, Rubric C, is entered on, objective 
thought being common to both Rubrics, B and C, and the 
binding link between them. 

Once within Rubric C, we have to follow up the line 
of questioning which gave rise originally to the distinc- 
tion of objects thought of, I mean the question concerning 
their independent behaviour and conditioning. And inas- 
much as they are known only through and in objective 
thought, while at the same time they are independent of 
it, having conditions and behaviour of their own, it follows 
that from this point onwards, that is, from the moment of 
entering on Rubric C, there is a real bifurcation of the 
course of philosophical enquirj'. There is on one side the 
Order of Nature, as it is called, the laws of Real Con- 
ditioning operating in and through the objects thought 
of, and there is on the other side the system of objective 
thought, in and by which that order and those laws are 
pictured, discovered, and known. 

Here is the point which, in speaking of Erkenntniss" 
ilieorie, I said we should come to later on, the point at 
which we should see its true position in the organic whole 
of philosophy. The relation between objective thought 
and the laws and order of real conditioning known as 
Nature, which is the complex of objects thought of ; and 
herein principally the question concerning the validity of 
the knowledge which objective thought has of the objects 
thought of; — this is the special question of Erkenntniss- 
tlteorie. The question of validity is that which Kant called 
the question of the Moglichheit der Erfalirung (the possi- 
bility of experience). It is as if he had said — * Here 
stands thought, there stands Nature ; — ^how can thought 
be sure that what it calls knowing is real knowledge, or 
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that, what it knows, it knows of Nature f Erkenntniss- 
theorie thus begins its enquiry at the point where objective 
thought and object thought of are conceived as separate^ 
without enquiring what knowledge is pre-supposed by 
that conception of them, so making their separation an 
original datum of philosophy. It is no wonder that it 
should be embarrassed to bring together in theory what 
by a violent assumption, adopted from ordinary experience, 
it has sundered. 

But this relation of objective thought to object 
thought of is not itself the real bifurcation in philosophy 
which I just now mentioned ; it is rather the point of 
union from which the divergent paths diverge. This 
relation of knowledge between them, one being the know- 
ledge of the other, which I have said is the whole problem 
oi Erkenntnisstheorie, belongs to and is a part of philosophy. 
Erhenntnisstlieorie is really a part of philosophy, though 
not, as its promoters think, the fundamental part. The 
bifurcation which I now proceed to speak of is very 
diflferent, a real divergence of two paths, philosophy 
going to the one hand, and science to the other; which 
brings into notice a threefold function in philosophy, 

(1) as subjective analysis contradistinguished from science ; 

(2) as the parent in some sort of scientific knowledge, 
and (3) as the all-embracing view of the universe of 
things, which covers both the narrower functions. 

The laws and order of Nature, or objects thought of, 
that is, of the entire order of real conditioning, are the 
object-matter of the several positive sciences, Avhich, 
while they consist of objective thought, are yet dis- 
tinguished from philosophy in the larger sense, that is, 
from the rest of objective thought, by the characteristic 
of being directed to discover the order of real conditioning, 
that is, the conditions and behaviour of objects thought 
o^ objects real as real conditions, one of the subdivisions 
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of reality in the second Bense, distinguished in a former 
Address.* The sciences considered as systems of objec- 
tive thought are parts and branches of philosophy in its 
second function just mentioned, inasmuch as all objective 
thought is philosophy's domain ; but they are contra- 
distinguished fiom philosophy in its first function by the 
circumstance, that, while philosophy has to analyse objec- 
tive thought in all its extent, including the distinction 
between itself and objects thought of, they, the sciences, 
have to trace the laws, conditions, and order, of objects 
thought of only. 

V. 

Now before going farther I would gladly fix your 
attention upon the magnitude, the immensity, of the 
difierence between the two worlds, into the heart of 
which the two diverging paths of science and philosophy 
severally lead ; two worlds as they may figuratively but 
most fairly be called, in view of the great difference 
between them, though combined in philosophical know- 
ledge ; the world of objective thought and the world of 
objects thought of; the two worlds, as I will now call 
them, of Thotight and of Reality, 

By the World of Thought is signified a mental picture 
which we make of the content of experience, in the 
philosophical sense of that term ; a picture composed of 
feeling-content in time and space relations. Time we 
pictm'e by analogies drawn from space, as a line or a 
direction with two opposite ways of moving along it, i.e., 
forwards and backwards from any present moment taken 
in the same straight line ; — this line being different from 
any possible line of real space. All possible imaginations 
and surmises, possibilities and impossibilities, which can 
in any way come before consciousness, are contained in 
this mental picture which is our World of Thought. 
*'■' And see Note at the end of the present Address. 
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The World of Reality also is known to ns as a mental 
picture, and that picture formed in very nearly the same 
way as that which makes up our World of Thought. 

It is this similarity of nature, of source, and mode of 
formation, of the two mental pictures, which is the fruitful 
parent of fallacies and wrong beliefs without number, not 
in philosophy only, but in everything. Let anything, no 
matter what, once get a firm footing in our World of 
Thought, and we find it very hard to dislodge from our 
supposed World of Reality. 

But wherein lies the difference in the mode of forma- 
tion of the two pictures ? — And wherein consequently lies 
the ultimate teat for discriminating what belongs to each? 

The difference is, that the mental picture which is our 
knowledge of the World of Reality is formed under the 
constant pressure of an appeal to, and a verification by, 
experience^ always in the philosophical sense ; while the 
other mental picture has dispensed with this verification, 
more or less, during its formation. Consequently, the 
ultimate test of discrimination consists m bringing this 
verification by experience to bear upon the content of the 
two pictures. 

But in the next place, can we point out more specifi- 
cally in what the test or verification consists ? Certainly 
we can. It consists always ultimately (mark the restric- 
tion, which means that, sooner or later in the process, all 
verification must be brought to the test of one mode of 
verification) in immediate experiences of the sense of touch 
and pressure ; because in them and in them only the real 
things which we experience, and the feelings (in this 
case sensations) which are our experience of them, exactly 
coincide hy occupying the same portion of space at and for the 
same portion of time. Tangible and resisting matter is the 
one thing which both is what it is experienced as in imme- 
diate experience, and also that upon which the existence 
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and occurrence of other phenomena of immediate ex- 
perience are perceived as dependent ; — and this, so far as 
I am aware, can be said of nothing else but matter. 

A portion of matter is known as a feeling of hardness 
or resistance when we touch or press it, and is hardness 
or resistance, in tlie sense that it operates or acts by 
occupying some portion of space in three dimensions, 
and resisting the intrusion of other portions of space 
similarly occupied. It is to our sense exactly what it is 
to other portions of matter. In its action and re-action 
upon us, it is felt as the operation of resistance or hard- 
ness, which feeling has no other name but that of the 
thing felt, namely, resistance or hardness ; which terms 
have therefore a double reference or signification, one 
referring to the tJdng, the other to our sensation. When 
we are in immediate contact with matter, therefore, we 
are in immediate contact with what we afterwards call 
real condition^ and therefore with the order of real con- 
ditioning. The nature of matter as known coincides 
with its nature as existent, and its nature as existent 
coincides with its operation as a real condition; three 
things coincident with each other in the case of matter. 

The conception or objective thought of Matter must 
accordingly be regarded as the point of contact between 
philosophy and science ; the point of junction, which is also 
that of divergence, of their two paths ; the point where the 
object thought of as real condition is identical with the 
objective thought of it. But although the position of this 
conception is so central and commanding, it cannot on 
that account be treated as the centre or starting point of 
philosophy as a whole. In philosophy as a whole, this 
object thought of, namely Matter, is but one kind of 
object among many; and reasons, precisely parallel to 
those which exclude the Subject of consciousness from 
being taken as the centre and starting point of philo- 
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sophy, would apply with equal cogency to a similar claim 
on the part of Matter. Its place in philosophy is not 
under its first, but under its third Kubric ; that is, after 
previous ascertainment of what is meant by existence, 
experience, objective thought, and objects thought of. 
Philosophy is no more capable of being based on Matter 
and Physical Science, than it is capable of being based on 
the Subject, Psychology, and Erkenntnisstheorie. 

VI. 

Clearly, however, it is no part of the duty of philo- 
sophy, either in its Rubric C or elsewhere, to enter upon 
the exploration of any of the fields belonging to the 
special sciences, not even of that belonging to psychology. 
The points of meeting between the several kinds of 
objects thought of wliich are treated by the several 
sciences, that is, the several parts of the great order of 
Nature or Real Conditioning which they take as their 
several provinces, and the objective thought in and by 
which these several objects thought of are known in con- 
sciousness or experience, — these alone are the province of 
philosophy in Rubric C. The relation between objective 
thought and object thought of is philosophy's domain, 
that object thought of being the order of Nature, or what 
is the same thing of Real Conditioning. 

[The questions dealt with by philosophy in this depart- 
ment are therefore partly the same as the questions of 
Erkenniastheorie, but they are approached from the objec- 
tive side, that is, as brought forward and as it were 
posed for solution by the positive sciences. These ques- 
tions may be reduced to the two following, both of which 
relate to the truth of our knowledge of reality; (1) Does 
that knowledge represent the reality as it is, or. What 
is its relation to the object thought of? and (2) Does it 
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as knowledge agree with the knowledge which all other 
human beings have, or might have, of that object t 

To answer the latter of these two questions (which 
includes of course the verification of scientific prediction 
and hypothesis by phenomena) is sufficient for the pur- 
poses of science ; and it will be noticed that it does not 
raise the question of the real existence of the objects 
thought o^ does not distinguish them from the objective 
thoughts by which they are known* It concerns the dif- 
ferences between men in respect of their powers, capa- 
cities, and opportunities, of observation and of reasoning, 
including what has been called " the personal equation," 
that is, their special idiosyncrasies and characters, so far 
as these influence their knowledge. But the former of 
the two doe* raise this farther question, and therefore it 
is that it belongs to philosophy in its branch of Erkenntniss- 

theorie; — this further question being, — Is the object thought 
of a Noumenon or Ding-an-aich, or is it the very object 
which is thought of by objective thought, though thought 
of imperfectly and incompletely ? In short it concerns 
the relation between human knowledge taken as a whole, 
or the powers and capacities of man taken as an unit and 
at bis best, and Real Existence minus man and his facul- 
ties of knowledge.] 

VII. 

The Conception of Matter, then, being the common 
ground, and point of contact and divergence, of philo- 
sophy and science, matter being the object thought of 
and belonging to science, and the conception of it being 
its objective thought and belonging to philosophy, the 
task of philosophy is clearly this, — to analyse the concep- 
tion of matter and determine its relation to matter, its 
object thought of. For which purpose the means at its 
disposal are simply its own rule or method of analysis, 
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namely, to ask in every case, that is, both of matter and 
of its conception, tohat they are, prior to any question as 
to how they come to be what they are. This method is 
applicable universally, and it is for that reason that it is 
the method of philosophy. It is applicable equally to 
matter and to the conception or objective thought of it. 
Nor can it cease to be applicable to matter, merely because 
matter is that kind of object in which real conditions first 
or only (if it be onlt/) become apparent. 

[Now here, as I doubt not you will already have per- 
ceived, we are on the very knot of this ancient puzzle. 
We have distinguished matter from the conception, know- 
ledge, or objective thought of it, and yet we have no 
knowledge of matter except as conception, knowledge, or 
objective thought. In other words, matter as distin- 
guished fi'om the thought of it is nothing but an empty 
word, and yet it is the object thought of, the real par 
excellence. We are confronted by the apparent fact of the 
nothingness of the real. 

But the solution is at hand. It consists in referring 
the present opposition to its proper place, that is, its 
proper Rubric, in philosophy, and there dealing with it, 
as the puzzle depends upon inadvertently misplacing it. 
The opposition between matter and conception of matter 
is not simply a case of opposite aspects, not simply a case 
under Rubric A, but a case of opposite aspects between 
things which are already known as real in the fii'st sense 
of reality (See Address IV.), and more than this, between 
things which not only belong to Rubric B, but also 
between which another distinction has arisen, the dis- 
tinction handled in Rubric C, between a particular con- 
tent of knowledge and its operation as a single inde- 
pendent group, or as a real condition, besides its being a 
content of knowledge. That we know it, or think of it, 
as a real condition, does not rob it of its reality in the 
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fii*8t sense of that term, as a content of oonsciou^Dess. 
The knowledge of it as an operation is another part of 
our objective thought of it ; bat at the same time it is 
a very ^«ii«ia/ thought or knowledge, leaving the detail, the 
precise Iww or nature of the operation, undiscovered. The 
reality of the operation is not outside knowledge altoge- 
ther, but is a known reality, the details of which are known 
to be unknown. This is the first part of the solution. 

Now when we look back upon and consider the pro- 
cess of reflective perception, in which the distinction of 
aspects takes place, we always find in it what I may call 
a logical unknown, because we distinguish therein an ob- 
ject /rom our knowledge of it, and what is distiDguished 
from knowledge is called unknown. At the same time this 
unknown is logical only, because the knowledge from 
which it is distinguished is our knowledge of it. A being 
knovm and a being unknoum are thus two logical parts or 
characters in our conception of knowledge. In other 
words, all consciousness, perception, thought, knowledge, 
takes place by a process which we characterise, when we 
think of it in retrospect, as a process of distinguishing a 
known firom an unknown, or an unknown from a known. 
But the unknown so distinguished, this logical unknown 
of the process of knowledge, is not a non-existent, a sup- 
posed existent disproved. It is a name for a feature or 
character in our conception of knowledge as a process, not 
in its content as such, the whole of which is known ; and 
therefore it gives rise, or ought to give rise, to no embar- 
rassment. But if we thoughtlessly identify this logical 
unknown with a real existent, or what is supposed to be 
such, a real existent belonging to Rubric B or Rubric C, as 
we do when we identify it with an object thought of, or 
with a real condition, we illogically create the puzzle of 
the nothingness of the realy and fall into a trap of our own 
involuntary invention. There are thus two mistakes in 
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this puzzle or apparent contradiction, (1) the mistaking 
a logical designation for an unknown existence, in reflec- 
tive perception or distinction of aspects, and (2) the 
identifying a real object thought of with this supposed 
unknown existence. 

The distinction of aspects under Rubric A is the mode 
in which all reflective perception operates, and in which 
all experiencing consists. But the application of this 
distinction to particular cases of the objective content of 
experience, belonging to Rubrics B and C, does not result 
in reducing to nothingness whatever is not positively 
within our objective thought of a given real object, the 
term positively meaning by definitely Jcnown maris; but it 
results in distinguishing in the object thought of a part 
already known and a part as yet unknown, the former 
being set down in consequence as objective thought, and 
the latter as object thought of, both parts being equally 
real, and the line of demarcation being a movable one, in 
accordance with the changes in the growth and organisa- 
tion of our knowledge. And the process of real know- 
ledge may fairly be described as the passing of some part 
or parts of an object thought of from one side to the 
other of this line of demarcation. 

The difference now noted between objective thought 
and object thought of is by no means the only difference 
between them, but to enter farther on this subject would 
lead me too far for our purpose this evening. 1 will say 
only this, that, while the objective thought of a concrete 
real object can become definite only in the shape of general 
terms or concepts mutually limiting one another, the object 
thought of exists, and is always thought of as existing, 
in the form of an union of properties or qualities com- 
bined together as we perceive them combined in indi- 
vidual natural objects. This is not an importation into 
philosophy of ideas drawn from pre- philosophic expe- 
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rience, but has an intra-philosophic basis and justifica- 
tion. Our conception of the mode of existence of real 
objects thought of is drawn from perceptions of touch 
and pressure, which were shown above to be our cri- 
terion of reality, and which we alwnys find occupying 
space in three dimensions. Briefly stated, then, objective 
thought is a combination of concepts, an object thought 
of is a combination of percepts ; the nexus of attributes 
in a definite objective thought is logical, the nexus of 
properties in the corresponding object thought of is real. 
The operativeness, or character as an operation, of a 
real condition is part of that real but as yet unknown 
region just now spoken of. We do not know, and proba- 
bly never shall know, precisely what operari is, what 
action, agency, causal nexus, and so on, are. We do not 
know this in the case of matter, anymore than elsewhere. 
But this defect in our positive analysis of their nature 
does not prevent our knowing that they are a reality. 
We know the operation as a fact partially analysed, and 
denote it by the names given, though to connote it, except 
by its general features, is beyond us. It can no more be 
classed under a genus by means of a specific difference in 
the order of real existents, than consciousness can be 
similarly classed in the order of knowledge.] 

To return, then, to Matter and the Conception ot 
Matter. We found above, that matter was immediately 
known as hardness or resistance to touch or pressure; 
wetjonceive it therefore as adverse occupation of space in 
three dimensions for a certain duration of time. This 
involves the two conceptions which stand at the basis of 
all physical science, namely. Substance and Force. Matter 
is substance because it occupies space ; it is force because 
it holds or is held together so as to occupy space; its 
existence as matter is force. Its operation or action is its 
existence ; and its existence as occupying space is its 
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nature. These two things are inseparable in it, force 
which is its existence, and substance which is its nature ; 
physical force and physical substance, be it noted ; not 
entities made out. of these terms as if they could stand 
each alone, but elements in the analysis of matter as a 
real existent. The conceptions of motion and of poten- 
tial and kinetic energy are conceptions which logically 
pre-suppose the conception of matter ; that is, we must 
suppose matter already constituted in nature and exist- 
ence, as actual space-occupation, before we can conceive 
it as displaying energy, or its particles in motion relatively 
to one another. Force operating in substance is there- 
fore the ultimate conception of matter, behind which we 
cannot penetrate. 

At the same time it is true, that we cannot conceive 
matter really existing per se^ prior to and apart fi'om 
energy potential and kinetic, motion stayed and motion 
proceeding. To do so would be to conceive matter in a 
state at once actual and yet not fully determinate, which 
is impossible. Energy is the explication and determina- 
tion of force. The connection between them lies partly 
in the divisibility which is essential to matter as occupy- 
ing space, and partly in the changes attaching to it in a 
state of division. As to the first point, matter in occu- 
pying space occupies something which is divisible into 
parts in relation with one another, every part of which 
again is similarly divisible. It must therefore be con- 
ceived as itself divisible also. As to the second point, in 
defining matter as adverse occupation of space for a cer- 
tain duration of time, we are abstracting from the changes 
which may go on within that space, and within that dura- 
tion of time. Now energy potential and kinetic is a 
mode of change between the parts of matter, that is, of 
motion of its parts, when matter is conceived as so divided. 
The occupancy of space by matter is thus logically prior 
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to Its occupancy of space divided into parts. In imme- 
diate experience also, it is presented to our senses un- 
divided before it is presented as divided, not to speak of 
that state of minute division which satisfies the concep- 
tion of potential and kinetic energy. This conception is 
therefore posterior in logic to the conception of matter, 
and also the perception of the fact which satisfies it is 
posterior in actual experience to the perception which 
satisfies the conception of matter, I mean the perception 
of force and substance. It is a conception which com- 
pletes the determination of the conception of matter, as 
adverse occupancy of space. What force is in matter 
simply, that motion and energy are in matter already 
divided into parts, and even if divided into ultimate or 
quasi-ultimate particles. On the other hand, the terms 
motion and energy, though they cover, do not exhaust the 
phenomenal nature of matter. This requires a further 
analysis of it into the deeper realities named substance and 
force. Motion and energy between parts of matter, taken 
alone, are not an analysis of matter at all ; they are an 
analysis of its changes, pre-supposing its existence as 
matter, which nevertheless is inseparably bound up with 
those changes. 

The terms physical substance and physical force, then, 
are our ultimate terms, and they are terms which indi- 
cate an operation, the constitution or existence of Matter, 
but without saying how the operation takes place, or 
in what its nature as an operation consists. They are 
terms describing it by its results, or as a concrete opera- 
tion, only. Now men of science may be well content to 
call these things, I mean substance and force, conceptions 
or hypotheses to help us to understand the phenomena ; 
because for their purposes, the purposes of science, it is 
enough if the anticipated results are verified by the 
phenomena, and lead to an exact and reliable knowledge 
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of the laws of nature as laws of the phenomena. But 
this is not enough for philosophy, the interest of which 
lies in making out if possible those very points which are 
indifferent to science, namely, (1) whether substance and 
force are realities in the sense of real conditions, or only 
conceptions, and (2) if they are realities, what their nature 
as realities may be. Hence these conceptions, substance 
and force, are the points at which Metaphysic and Science 
meet, and at in which Metaphysic takes up the thread of 
enquiry which Science drops. 

Just as the object thought of is the very object 
known by the objective thought of it, so force is the very 
thing known by the objective thought of the complex 
and concrete operation in which it is said to be dis- 
played; that is, it is the operation itself. The operation 
itself is in this case the object thought of, and known by, 
the objective thought which gives its partial analysis. 
But this analysis is never found capable of being pushed 
to completion ; there is always a residuum which it does 
not touch, but leaves like an unexplored tract in the 
heart of a great continent. In two directions we come 
upon this unknown tract in matter ; first ad extra, in that 
of its relation to its real condition, since this last is itself 
unknown, and secondly ad intra, in that of its divisibility 
in infinitum, since to assume its limit reached in this direc- 
tion is to assume its annihilation as matter. The common 
error of thought, in these cases, is to look for something 
else, beside the real operation itself, instead of as an 
unknown part of it ; an entity made out of the abstrac- 
tion actuality, corresponding to the name fo7'ce, a single 
thing for a single name ; a something else which, simply 
because it is unknown positively, that is, not reached by 
analysis, and is in that view contrasted with objective 
thought, is set down as real and objective in opposi- 
tion to knowledge altogether, or in other words as an 
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unknowabley sometimes called Ding^n-neh^ outside Rubric A 
as well as outside the attainable analysis of elements in 
Rubrics B and C. But the fact is, that its being outside 
Rubric A was never in question, nor could be ; for if it 
were so, we could not have questioned it at all. 

Too much therefore is made of this unknown re- 
siduum; it is made into an unknowable agent or agency, 
that is, into an absolute^ simply for want of having drawn 
the distinction between analysis of elements and distinc- 
tion of aspects ; for to be unknowable is to be outside this 
latter distinction, which is an obvious impossibility. The 
object thought of never escapes reflection ; merely to think 
of it as existing but unknown, entirely unknown if you 
like, not answering to any objective thought which we 
can frame, is still to have it objective to reflection, while 
any positive surmise which we may make concerning it 
is pro tanto an objective thought of it besides. It is 
therefore no absolute, no Ding-an-hich, no trajis-subjective, 
to employ one of the latest German phrase coinages that 
I am acquainted with. 

VIII. 

To complete this sketch of the relation of philosophy 
to science under Rubric C, it is necessary in the next place 
to advert to the science of Psychology at the upper end 
of the scale. Apart from mathematic, we may classify the 
positive sciences under the three heads of (1) physical and 
inorganic, (2) physical and organic, that is, biology, and 
(3) the science of living organisms attended with senti- 
ence and consciousness, that is, psychology. Biology 
holds an intermediate position between physics and 
psychology. The general purpose of all is the same, 
namely, the discovery of the laws and order of real con- 
ditioning, or the course of Nature ; though each takes for 
itself a separate department of the world of ordinary 
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experience as its peculiar province. In saying this I 
am not assuming beforehand, that psychology, or even 
biology, is really nothing but a department of physics. 
Whether it is so or not, whether there is or is not a 
peculiar real agency at work, called Life in the case of 
biology, and Soul or Mind in the case of psychology, are 
questions for these sciences themselves. It is not for 
philosophy to prejudge these questions; but it is for 
philosophy, and a most essential part of its business it 
is, to see that it is in harmony with the best and most 
thoroughly scientific biology and psychology of its time, 
and not to rest till it has brought its own conclusions 
into as complete accordance with theirs as possible. And 
therefore, while it is not for philosophy to assume the 
negative of these questions, it is clearly also forbidden to 
assume the affirmative, as it would do if it were to set 
up a definition of Life, or a definition of the Subject, as 
real existents, unless and until their real existence is 
demonstrated by their respective sciences. 

Psychology is broadly and deeply distinguished from 
the other sciences, not by the circumstance (which may 
or may not be the ti-uth) of having a special kind ot 
agency, called psychical, to examine, of having to deal 
with the nature and operation of a Soul or Mind, but by 
the circumstance, that it has to trace the nature and 
operation of the real conditions which determine the 
genesis and history of consciousness in all its modes, 
from simple sentience upwards, and to trace these in the 
actual detail of its history as well as in the general laws 
in which the detail is, gathered up and expressed. The 
proximate real conditions of these phenomena lie plainly 
somewhere within the organism ; and these, in con- 
junction with real conditions external to the organism, 
determine their genesis, their complications, and their 
development. 
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This circumstance gives psychology an entirely unique 
position among the sciences, a position which brings it 
into the closest possible connection with philosophy, a 
kind of connection in which none of the rest partake. 
Psychology investigates the real conditioning of con- 
sciousness, that is, of the whole of objective thought, the 
whole subjective aspect of Nature, and even of Reflective 
Perception itself. The entire analysis of these belongs 
to philosophy, the entire real conditioning of them to 
psychology. Subjective analysis of consciousness is 
philosophy ; tracing the real conditions of consciousness 
in their operation is the science of psychology. 

You see how closely interwoven the two departments 
of knowledge, philosophy and psychology, must be ; how 
liable they must be to be mistaken one for the other ; 
how easy it must be to substitute one for the other, and 
call upon it to do duty for both. Psychology in fact 
goes over again the very same ground as philosophy, 
treats the very same phenomena, the phenomena of 
consciousness, but treats them in a different connection 
and for a different purpose. The psychological question 
always is, — what makes them occur in the connection, the 
order, the frequency, in which they are found to take 
place ; ivhat determines their vividness, their durability, 
their affinities, their associations, their recurrences, their 
modifications. And the answer to all this is found, or to 
be found, in the laws of operation of some ohject or objects 
thought of, whether these objects are physical, or, as some 
suppose, of an immaterial and psychical nature. States 
and sequences of consciousness are the real conditionates, 
of which those objects thought of and their operation are 
the real conditions. 

The circumstance which renders the relation between 
philosophy and psychology a specially complicated one, 
more complicated than that between philosophy and the 
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other sciences, is this, that the object thought of in 
psychology is not only the object of objective thought, 
but is also its real condition. That is to say, the object 
thought of in psychology is not only one of the real con- 
ditions, or a group of the real conditions, operating in 
Nature, in which one conditions and is conditioned by 
another, so that it is easy for us to place ourselves, in 
thought, outside the entire process and contemplate it 
ab extra, but is also in its entirety the real condition of 
consciousness, the real condition of that which is its own 
subjective aspect as well as the subjective aspect of the 
whole of Nature, and in which the contemplation of it 
consists. The conscious Being, the Subject in psychology, 
(to call it by that name without assuming a special defini- 
tion of its nature), is the proximate real condition of the 
subjective aspect of the universe, and therefore of the 
subjective aspect of itself as part of the universe. It 
conditions that by which and as which it is known. It 
exists before it is known ; and when it is known, it is 
known to have existed previously. The solution of this 
enigma, if it be one, (and if not an enigma itself, it cer- 
tainly is the source of many), and the explanation of the 
whole relation between philosophy and psychology, lie in 
the fact, that all consciousness is reflective, that is, retro- 
spective. It is this fact which makes the doctrine of 
Reflective Perception the corner stone and cardinal 
doctrine of philosophy, the key to a consistent Rationale 
of the Universe. 

Philosophy then, I repeat, has to do with the real con- i 
dition of consciousness as a known object, and psychology 
has to do with it as a real condition. Similarly, with 
objective thought philosophy has to do as the subjective i 
aspect of all real conditioning, and psychology has to do i 
with it as the conditionate of that department of the order ^ 
of real conditioning which is its own peculiar province. 
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The nature, existence, and operation of the Subject, or 
Conscious Being, are questions for psychology, just as the 
nature, existence, and operations of matter, atoms, vortices, 
and so on, are questions for physics. 

IX. 

The first and most fundamental question, then, for 
psychology is, AVhat is the Subject, just as the first ques- 
tion for physics is, AVhat are Matter, Substance, and Force ? 
What is that which operates in consciousness, or the opera- 
tions of which are that upon which consciousness depends ? 
It is clear that, until this question is answered, there is no 
science of psychology ; because till then the very kind of 
operation, in which its real conditioning consists, is left 
uncertain, and therefore the laws of that operation cannot 
possibly be determined. Are these operations the opera- 
tions of a psychical or of a material agent ? That is the 
first and indispensable question for psychology. 

Now I am well aware that this question is evaded by 
many psychologists of what I will call the old school, by 
recourse to a distinction between the conditions and the 
cause of consciousness. The conditions, they say, are 
material, and these can be traced by piSychology ; the cause 
on the other hand, by wliich they mean the ultimate and 
real agent, the Subject of consciousness, is inaccessible to 
science, possibly for ever, and the question of its nature 
may very well be left undetermined by psychology, left . 
to be determined by philosophy as the science of ultimate 
Causes. 

Observe in the first place, that the old school of 
psychology is here supporting itself by a distinction be- 
longing to the old school of philosophy, the futile distinc- 
tion between cause and condition, futile because, except as 
real condition, cause is a nonentity, a purely logical sup- 
position. If there is anything solid in the exposition of 
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philosophical method which I have brought before your 
notice, this distinction is utterly baseless as a distinction 
between realities. That which is meant by a cause in the 
old school of philosophy is a compound of an agent and its 
agency taken together, so that it explains or appears to 
explain the fact of its effects, and the reason or nature of 
its effects, at once, and out of its own nature and existence. 
But all such compound existents belong to the world of 
ordinary pre-philosophic experience, and are explicanda 
to philosophy, by means of experience in the philosophic 
sense of the term. Yet causes, which are really com- 
pound existents and as such are explicanda not explana- 
tions, are taken by the old school of philosophy to be the 
only true explanations ; and this doctrine is adopted by 
the old school of psychologists, to support their pretension 
of professing a real science of psychology without fathom- 
ing, or even so much as raising, the question, in what 
kind of operations the real conditioning of consciousness 
consists. 

I am not now saying, that there is no psychical agent 
or agency designated by the term the Subject ; this is the 
very point which psychology has to determine, and which 
many psychologists habitually shirk. What I am now 
maintaining is that, if there is such a psychical agent or 
agency, it must appear as the real condition of conscious- 
ness, and its real existence must be demonstrated as an _ 
object thought of. 

But next let us turn to the fundamental question itself, 
whether its existence can be demonstrated, and what it is 
known as. It must be known as of such and such a \ 
nature, if it is known at all. What then is the nature of 
this supposed strictly psychical agent or agency, to which 
the name Subject is applied ? Or what evidence is there, 
that the Subject is a strictly psychical or non-material 
agent or agency ? 
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There is first what I may call the negative evidence ; 
I mean the absence of any imaginable or conceivable nexus 
between nerve-state or nerve-change and sentience or 
consciousness. We cannot imagine or conceive how or 
why it is, that consciousness is conditioned immediately 
upon nerve-operation. This is perfectly true ; but it 
obviously furnishes no positive knowledge of the nature 
of the nexus. It merely exhibits the fact of the nexv^ as 
an ultimate fact. It gives us no positive knowledge of 
what our friends the Germans call Das Psychische^ or Das 
Geistige (the psychical, the spiritual) ; convenient expressions 
these for clumping consciousness and its real condition as 
a single thing, and for doing so with a great air of pro- 
fundity. In truth it tends to prove the very opposite of 
what is inferred from it, for it proves that, so far as our 
thought can reach, something material is the ultimate real 
condition of consciousness. 

But is there no positive evidence, no positive know- 
ledge, of a strictly psychical Subject? There is literally 
none of a scientific character, that is to say, none of the 
character which we are now enquiring for.; though there 
is a good deal of a character which we have expressly 
excluded, that is to say, a good deal of evidence and of 
knowledge professing to be evidence and knowledge of 
what we want to know, a psychical Subject, but really 
evidence of something quite different, if evidence at all. 
I mean, there is plenty of professing immediate knowledge of 
the Subject, as a purely psychical agent. 

The question is, how we are to deal with this pro- 
fessing immediate knowledge and immediate evidence. 
Are we to trust its professors, and take their word for it ? 
Not so. As immediate knowledge and evidence it comes 
under the philosophic and not merely the scientific micro- 
scope ; it falls under the analysis of Rubric A and Rubric 
B, as well as under that of Rubric C. It professes to be a 
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knowledge of the psychical Subject only in and by being 
a knowledge of the conscious Self or Ego, and by identi- 
fying that with this in immediate self-knowledge. It 
professes to be a knowledge of the Subject by itself. 

This doctrine, that the Self or Thinking Subject is 
immediately perceived, is probably the most effectual bar 
t j philosophy at the present day. It would indeed sub- 
stitute a philosophical doctrine for a scientific one as the 
scientific basis of psychology, so enlarging apparently the 
dominions of philosophy, but it would do this only by 
introducing the perception of real agency as an immediate 
perception of experience. Fortunately wo have, in the 
analysis of the moment of experience under Rubric A, 
the means of testing the value of this pretension, and of 
seeing what foreign elements, and whence, are surrep- 
titiously introduced into its supposed immediate know- 
ledge. It is evident that this contention for an immediate 
perception of the Subject makes a philosophical question 
of what is really the fundamental question of psychology ; 
and therefore any apparent encroachment of philosophy 
on the psychological province, which may be involved in 
answering it, is an appearance due to the nature of the 
hypothesis which has to be examined as belonging to 
psychology. If psychology puts forward a philosophical 
argument, philosophy is not encroaching on psychology 
in replying to it. 

[There are just three ways in which it is possible 
to deal with the moment of distinct consciousness, the 
moment of experience, on its subjective side ; and here 
I must beg you to bear in mind the ambiguity which is 
latent in the phrase self-consciousness^ which may be used 
to convey two very different things, (1) consciousness of 
consciousness by consciousness, and (2) consciousness of 
the Subject by the Subject. 

1. The first of these ways is that which I have already 
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brought before you. Say for instance, that I am distinctly 
coDBciouB of a single sensation, a sound, or a colour, or a 
hardness; and so on. The sensation occupies a duration 
of time, in which the sensation comes first, and then is 
continued, and the continuation is the distinct conscious- 
ness of it. The sensation grows up, or is continued, into 
distinct consciousness. This latter moment, the moment 
so reached, has thus two parts, the sensation objective, and 
its continuation, the distinct consciousness of it, subjective. 
Now if I take this account of the facts, without reading 
anything into them, I have the content of a moment of 
experience piu'e and simple, and this content has in it no 
perception of an agent or of an agency; object and subject 
are simply two consecutive sub-moments in the whole 
moment of experience, the latter of the two being the 
perception of the former of the two, and this perception 
being reflective and retrospective, so that both retention 
of the content, and attention to it, are in a low degree 
included in the process considered as a process. The 
two sub-moments appear as the objective and subjective 
aspects of the whole moment of experience as a whole, 
when I reflect again on this moment and consider it as a 
whole, instead of in its actual genesis, or sequence of its 
two sub- moments; but in its actual genesis the first sub- 
moment is not perceived till the second has arisen, which 
is distinct and retrospective consciousness of the first. 
This way of regarding the moment of experience is per- 
fectly compatible with positive scientific psychology, as 
will presently appear. It is the basis of experiential 
philosophy. 

2. The second way of regarding the moment of expe- 
rience consists in reading into it, from ordinary or pre- 
philosophic experience, the interpretation, that /, the Ego, 
am conscious of something not-myself, namely, the sensa- 
tion of the first sub-moment, and in attributing the second 
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sub-moment, the distinct consciousness of the sensation, 
to the Ego, as an act of awareness on my part. This 
adulteration of the simple facts by an importation from 
the explicandum^ ordinary experience, gives rise to the 
theory of philosophical Dualism, — absolute Object on one 
side, absolute Subject on the other. 

3. The third way of regarding the moment of expe- 
rience consists in making the assumptions, first, that we 
know a priori what agency is, and secondly, that conscious- 
ness is agency. We then interpret the facts in the sense 
that the two sub-moments are known, in the second sub- 
moment, as one state of consciousness, and that this one 
state of consciousness develops itself into the two sub- 
moments, which are its subjective and objective aspects. 
Whereby consciousness comes to be regarded as the one 
absolute source and generator of all diflFerences, which are 
conceived as inherent and latent in its own nature; and 
in this we lay the foundation for systems of Absolute 
Idealism or Pantheism of creative consciousness. 

Now what I maintain is. that in the second and third 
of these ways we are really doing violence to the facts of 
experience, by introducing into them as data of experience 
conceptions derived from experience in its ordinary and 
pre-philosophic sense, the conception of an agent in the 
one case, and of agency in the other. The conception of 
agency is the more subtil, because the more abstract, of 
the two, but it is equally derived from pre-philosophic 
experience, that is, from the explicandum of philosophy. 
If agent and agency are not found in the moment of expe- 
rience, and yet are assumed as immediately present there, 
they must have been derived surreptitiously from the 
experience of ordinary life, with which we begin as our 
explicandum in philosophy, and which has been previously 
built up out of moments of immediate experience, by pro- 
cesses which are the explicandum of psychology. 
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It is easy to see generally and in outline, how it is 
that we come to the belief of having an immediate per- 
ception of the Ego and of agency. These supposed 
immediate perceptions may be brought under the law, in 
psychology, that frequent and rapid association tends to 
make the things associated seem simple miities imme- 
diately perceived ; as, for instance, we say that we hear 
a four-wheeler pass in the street, when in fact we hear a 
complex sound, and infer that it is produced by a four- 
wheeler. Again it is from the facts covered by this law 
that springs the extreme difficulty of the question, what 
is the immediate and exclusive contribution of vision to 
our perception of seen objects. In accordance with this 
law we must interpret the supposed immediate perception 
of the Self, when in reality both the agent and the agency 
therein are inferred from associated facts, and combined 
with the reflective percepts which alone are immediate 
objects of consciousness. That some inferred agent and 
agency are at work therein, cannot be denied ; the ques- 
tion is, what they are, and how they are distinguished 
from the resulting consciousness.] 

X. 

I MUST in the next place bring to your notice a fact, 
involved in what has been already said, which is of the 
utmost importance at that critical point in the organisa- 
tion of philosophy, at which its organic system meets and 
articulates with psychology; its importance consisting in 
this, that it alone enables the harmonious juncture and 
articulation of philosophy with a strictly scientific psycho- 
logy, a psychology on an independent and scientific 
basis. I have already said, that the old school of psycho- 
logy rests on an untenable distinction of the old school of 
philosophy, the distinction between cause and condition. 
The old school of psychology therefore is not strictly 
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scientific. Nor would it be so, even if this distinction 
were tenable, since in that case it would not be investi- 
gating the real causation of the phenomena of conscious- 
ness, but, handing that over to philosophy, would be con- 
tenting itself with tracing the conditions, that is to say, 
the occasions, on which the real causation comes into 
play. The new psychology on the contrary sets itself 
the task of investigating the real and ultimate conditions 
of the phenomena of consciousness ; and it is with this 
new psychology that the new and re-organised philosophy 
is in harmony. 

The enabling fact to which I advert is this, that the 
moment of self-consciousness or of experience, — which is 
also always involved in the supposed immediate percep- 
lion of the Self, but which is falsely identified with that 
supposed immediate perception, in the way which I have 
pointed out, — is a moment, the unity of which is an unity 
of kind ; it is unum genere only, and covers every instance 
of distinct consciousness. Each of these moments is the 
same with the rest, not because it is the consciousness put 
forth by a single Subject, nor yet because it is the con- 
sciousness of a single Object, the Self which is thought to 
be at once both Subject and Object in it, but because its 
* content, its analysis, as consciousness of consciousness by 
consciousness, is in every instance the same. That is 
why we call it one moment, namely, the sameness of its 
nature in a multitude of instances. Even supposing that 
its Subject was single, and its Object single, and thus its 
Subject-Object were single also, still this singleness of 
theirs could be known only by inference resting on same- 
ness of content in the moment of experience. How other- 
wise than by this could I tell, that my Self of to-day is 
one with my Self of yesterday ? The content of conscious- 
ness is the only source from which the evidence for the 
identity of anything can be derived. The perceived or 
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inferred identity, which runs through the whole of an 
individual's experience, that is to say, his personal identity, 
comes into that experience through the gate of moments 
of distinct consciousness, which are many in number 
though one in kind. And this fact enables us to refer the 
sense of personal identity, or of the perfect oneness of the 
Self, to a material Subject or agent, as its proximate real 
condition, notwithstanding that all matter and material 
processes involve plurality and inter-action of parts.* 

If in thought, whether rightly or wrongly, we fuse the 
belief of a psychical Self with these moments of distinct 
consciousness, the sameness of these moments in point of 
content is earned over and imparted to it ; and then the 
Self is imagined as a single real thing precisely because it 
has no content of its own apart from that of the moment 
of consciousness. In the case of external objects, on the 
other hand, the belief in which as single things is also 
fused with the moments of distinct consciousness, as when 
we seem to have an immediate perception of a tree or a 
book, these objects have a content of their own, which is 
always subject to some change, and therefore can be 
contrasted with the unchanging content of the moment 

* " La remarque a ete faite qu'il faut demeurer identique a soi- 
meme pour juger que quelque chose change. On voit qu'elle est vraie, 
mais incomplete. Si Tanimal ne changeait pas, il ne pourrait avoir 
la notion du changement. Mais, attendu que le changement en lui 
commence par etre localise, sa vie consiste dans une succession inin- 
terrompue de jugements de comparaison ; chaque moment y est ainsi 
intimement relie a celui qui precede, et la formation incessante des 
organes adventices, associant incessamment les impressions presentes 
aux impressions passees,est,par cela meme, la raison unique et suffisante 
de Vindividualite psychique permanente des animaux, meme les plus 
simples." — Le Sommeil et les ReveSy par J. Delboeuf. Paris, 1885. 
p. 184. The expression organes adventices is explained a little above. 
" J'ai donne a cet endroit [of sensitive substance] oii se fait d'abord 
sentir Taction de la cause ext^rieure, le nom dHorgane adventice instan- 
tane de sensation." p. 182. 
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of consciousness taken alone. The process of immediate 
knowing remains the same, while the objects of it, and 
every object of it singly, are continually changing. 

It is objects of this kind, I mean objects thought of, 
having each of them a changing content, which furnish 
the real conditions of all the sciences, and of psychology 
among the rest. We have learnt, in the course of ordi- 
nary, uncritical, and pre-philosophic experience, to fuse 
the belief in a psychical Self with the moments of distinct 
consciousness, and to express this belief by saying " 1 " or 
** We '* in all those moments. The true meaning of this 
is, that those moments are identical in kind, depending 
on inferred changes in some inferred real condition, which 
changes are identical in kind also. There is no reason 
to suppose the existence of an identical Self correspond- 
ing, as its real condition, to the identity in kind of the 
moments of distinct consciousness. On the contrary it is 
not identity but change in the real conditions which is 
requisite to account for this identity of kind in the depend- 
ent states of consciousness. Nerve-substance with its 
changes perfectly fulfils this requirement, as the real con- 
dition of the moments of distinct consciousness, and con- 
sequently of the supposed perception of the Self expressed 
by " I " or " We." And accordingly the true significance 
of the " I " or the " We," the real conscious Being or Sub- 
ject, which they express as the agent in consciousness, is 
the living and active nerve-organism upon which con- 
sciousness is conditioned, and which is called a conscious 
being because consciousness immediately attends its opera- 
tions. In other words, by conscious being or Subject is 
meant the being which immediately conditions consciousnesSy 
not the being which is immediately conscious of itself. 

Now the nerve-organism, which with its changes and 
processes is the proximate real condition of consciousness, 
is built up by evolutionary processes, and, if I may so speak, 
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[ built in compartments ; there are many organs, many pro- 
\ cesses, and many changes, combined and organised, and in 
constant action and re-action with each other. Wherever 
and whenever, at whatever place in the whole organism, 
and at whatever time, this action and re-action is accom- 
panied with a moment of distinct consciousness, there and 
then the Self in its true meaning is consciously present in 
the only way in which, by the nature of consciousness 
itself it can be ; there and then we are entitled to use the 
words " I ** or " We," but never with the implication of a 
single psychical Self, or any Self other than the real 
organism which is the complex of real conditions of the 
consciousness. The locus of the Ego is distributed in the 
organism, is not one but many, is in whatever nerve-action 
can be accompanied by a moment of distinct conscious- 
ness. It is thus that the true philosophical analysis of 
self-consciousness enables the co-organisation of philo- 
sophy with a scientific psychology, by sho\^nng in what 
sense self-consciousness, with all which it includes, de- 
pends upon the organised structure and function of nerve- 
substance, which, with its material adjuncts, if any, is the 
only proximate real condition of consciousness, of which 
we have or can have any positive knowledge. 

I need not dwell upon the difficulties which this con- 
ception removes, as for instance, the thorny question of 
what our German friends call the Sitz der SeeU (seat of the 
soul) ; the soul having been at one time distributed over 
the whole living organism yet without being divided, like 
a general term over its particulars, — " the soul is all in 
every part ;** — and at another restricted to the pineal gland, 
a small cone-shaped formation centrally situated in the 
brain. Nor need I spend time upon the many puzzling 
questions, of which it offers the means of a positive solu- 
tion, as for instance the explanation of the facts of double 
memory and double personality, which have lately been 
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brought into great prominence ; or again of that common 
experience which we figuratively call two selves contend- 
ing for the mastery within the limits of one and the same 
personality ; or of that strange phenomenon of acting 
and choosing knowingly against the dictates of what we 
call better knowledge. These are long-standing puzzles, 
and apparently inexplicable on the theory of an identical 
psychical Self. 

XI. 

A WORD or two however must be said on the nature of 
diflference between what I have called the old and the new 
schools of psychology. The principle upon which the 
new school of psychology is founded, or rather, since I 
am not aware that any professed psychologist has expli- 
citly adopted it, (though in this I may be mistaken), the 
principle upon which alone it can be logically founded, is, 
fii'st to examine, analyse, and classify, the content of 
consciousness as a conditionate, on the one hand, and 
the structure, organisation, and functioning, of the nerve- 
organism as its condition, on the other, and then in the 
second place to apply the one analysis to the other, and 
so determine what organs, what processes, what interac- 
tions of parts and processes, in the organism, are devoted 
to the production and maintaining of what modes and 
processes of consciousness and conscious action, in con- 
sciousness as its conditionate. There is a certain homo- 
geneity, combined with diversity, of structure and function 
in the organism, which corresponds to a parallel homo- 
geneity combined with diversity, in the content of con- 
sciousness. And be it noted, that the content of con- 
sciousness, taken for examination in this way, is the con- 
tent of consciousness as immediately known, that is, of 
experience in the philosophic, not the pre-philosophic, 
sense of the term. 
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The principles of the old school of psychology are 
very different. This psychology is based on the assump- 
tion of a psychical agent or agency seated in, but different 
from, the material organism, and the functions of this 
agent or agency have been distinguished and determined, 
in the first instance, from a view of its relations to the 
surrounding world of objects, as they appear in ordinary 
or pre-philosophic experience. It is a description of the 
explieandum of psychology, made to do duty as a theory 
explaining it, by simply calling the facts to be explained 
frmctions of an agent. The agent or agency, however, 
being unknown per se, really serves only as an hypothesis 
for holding together in thought, and giving unity to, the 
several ftmctions which are supposed to belong to it. A 
bundle of functions in intimate inter-dependence and reci- 
procal action, held together by an unknown nexus, is the 
conception at the basis of this school of psychology. Sen- 
sation is one ftmction, memory another, association of 
ideas another, imagination another, thought another, voli- 
tion another, desire another, emotion another, and so on ; 
these again are subdivided, some of them minutely, and 
compounds of several are distinguished ; and all are con- 
ceived as more or less intimately bound up with the rest, 
and necessary to one another's action, although how func- 
tions can mutually inter-act is left unexplained. The 
whole list is then usually grouped under the three heads 
of Feeling, Knowing, and Acting ; and the agent is con- 
ceived as the unity of three main functions, namely, a 
Capacity for feeling, a Power of thinking or cognising, 
and a Power of willing or doing. 

The conception seems to me completely untenable, 
for this if for no other reason, namely, that the phe- 
nomena of conscious experience, taken in the philosophic 
sense, do not fit into the cadres which result from the 
analysis of the Mind into functions. The supposed fimc- 
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tions are inseparable from their content, and the content 
of each contains inseparable elements which belong to 
the other functions also. There is no conscious feeling 
which is not also knowing ; there is no conscious know- 
ing which is not also feeling ; and there is no knowing or 
feeling which is not also an action in which the conscious 
being is engaged. The function of acting is the common 
basis of the two other functions, feeling and knowing, as 
modes of itself, — volition or willing being also a mode of 
it ; — these modes are described by means of their content 
of consciousness, and described each by its most promi- 
nent feature, by taking pars pro toto, as for instance when 
we say a man is feeling only, when he is feeling an acute 
pain ; though it is evident that he cannot feel an acute 
pain without also perceiving it, knowing that he feels it^ 
and knowing what sort of pain it is, that is contrasting 
it with other pains, as well as with absence of pain. Or 
take the case of sensation simply. Sensation does not 
give us sensations pure, which then association imme- 
diately connects together, and which again, when so con- 
nected, thought immediately lays hold of, compares, and 
arranges. But even in sensation itself there is discrimin- 
ation, which is a function shared by thought; there is 
sequence and co-existence, which are common to processes 
of association ; there is retentiveness and recognition, 
which are essential parts in processes of memory ; and 
there is a re-action of the organ, when a stimulus is re- 
ceived from without, which is the rudiment of attention, 
though not attention in the full sense, in which it is a 
mode of volition, and is definable as conscious sense of 
effort, or more properly sense of effort for a purpose more 
or less distinctly perceived. 

[That part of the living organism which we call nerve 
and brain is a living, growing, and acting real existent, 
with modes of action of its own, both of pai-ts upon parts 
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■within itself, and of parts in contact and connection with 
external things. As an organism of a particular and 
peculiarly complex kind, it has modes of action, both 
within itself and upon external objects, which are inherent 
and innate, though modifiable, and which are diverse, 
though with a fundamental homogeneity. So far as they 
are innate and permanent they give rise, when attended 
with consciousness, to the a priori in knowledge, in the 
only sense in which an a priori in knowledge is admissible. 

The Postulates of Logic, for instance, the so-called 
laws of Identity, Contradiction, and Excluded Middle, 
being the expression of the way in which thought 
operates universally and without exception, are a priori 
in this sense. They depend no doubt upon some mode 
of operation of the part of nerve-substance concerned in 
thought, which is essential to its living action. So also 
with sensation. Each organ of special sense has modes 
of operation which, whether they are original or acquired 
by modification, owing to the action of different external 
forces, determine the occurrence of those modes of feeling 
which we call special sensations, — colour, sound, taste, 
hardness, heat and cold, and so on ; not however in the 
sense of creating them, that is, creating the nature of feel- 
ing altogether. So also the nexus of feelings and images 
in association or redintegration depends upon modes of 
action within the organism, which in their nature are 
fixed and definite, intimately bound up with it, and per- 
manently inherent in its structure. — Referred to the de- 
partment of psychology, and not taken as the basis of 
philosophy, the conception of the a priori in knowledge is 
true and valuable ; it is a special case of the general law 
of the Uniformity of Nature.] 

The most important difference between the modes of 
action belonging to the nerve-organism is that between 
the re-actions which we distinguish from each other as 
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spontaneous and as voluntary redintegration, the latter 
process being characterised as a modification of the former 
by volition, attention, or sense of eflfort for a purpose. 
This difference runs through, and its effects are found in, 
all parts of the phenomena of consciousness, in conse- 
quence of one member of the pair being the modification 
of the other. Even in sensation, for instance, we may 
heighten the re-action of the organ concerned, or tension 
of its parts when exposed to stimulus, till it becomes 
attention to the stimulus, in the full sense of the term 
attention. The re-action is probably heightened by re- 
inforcement, or action transmitted from a higher or more 
central organ. And so important has this intervention of 
voluntary action seemed, that it has been selected as the 
special manifestation of the psychical or transcendent 
Self, the evidence of its reality and active presence, by 
psychologists of the old school, who conceive the Self or 
Ego as powers of Thought and Will combined into a 
single agent, with forms or modes of thinking inherent 
in itself, instead of being, as the new school conceives 
them, inherent in the organism. That which is voluntary 
to the new school is called spontaneous as well as volun- 
tary by the old ; and that which is spontaneous to the new 
school, meaning spontaneous in the organism, is to the 
old school an involuntary condition, imposed on, and sub- 
mitted to by, the psychical agent. The terms spontaneous^ 
voluntary, and involuntary , take a quite difierent meaning 
and colour, according as they are applied to the action of 
the supposed psychical Ego or to that of the organism. 

XII. 

I HAVE thus completed a brief sketch of the organisa- 
tion of philosophy, on its new basis, down to the end of 
the third of its four Rubrics, Rubric C, which deals with 
the Order of Nature, or the Order of Real Conditions and 
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Conditionates. I must now very briefly bring into dis- 
tinct notice two lacunce in this Order, which I doubt not 
will already have occurred to you. There are two great 
blanks in our knowledge of the whole chain of action of 
real conditions; and these occur at the two most im- 
portant and critical points in the whole chain, considered 
as an object of complete or philosophical knowledge. 
One is at the beginning of the whole chain, the origin of 
Matter, where the Real Cbndition which determines the 
existence of that concrete existent is wholly unknown to 
us. The other is at the point where material structures 
and functions determine the origin of sentience, the origin 
of consciousness. Matter itself is wholly unexplained at 
the beginning of the chain of real conditions, and the 
nexus between matter and consciousness is wholly un- 
known to us at the end of it. 

These blanks have been filled by imagination and 
hypothesis. Men have filled the one with an image which 
they have called GOD, the other with an image which they 
have called the SouL They have imagined a " magnified 
man" as the filling up of the first, and a shadow-man as 
the filling up of the second. They will now have frankly 
to confess their ignorance both of the origination and of 
the issue of the whole chain of real conditions and condi- 
tioning, which we call Nature. This whole chain is, to 
our speculative knowledge, and so far as that goes, sus- 
pended upon nothing in the void of eternity ; it is like an 
aiTOw flying in the empty air. 

I dare say in these sentences I shall appear to many 
to have granted, and even maintained, all that infidels 
and atheists contend for ; so inveterate is the habit with 
Englishmen, of looking upon what to me is only one 
Rubric out of four as the whole of philosophy, the utter- 
most circuit within which all possible knowledge is cir- 
cumscribed. It is therefore most important to notice, that 
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both the images I have mentioned, both the image-God 
and the shadow-man, are conceptions drawn from experi- 
ence in its first sense only, the ordinary experience of the 
everyday world of objects, which is itself but the ea;pli- 
candum of philosophy ; and that they therefore belong to 
a pre-philosophical stage of thought, from which they are, 
to use a current phrase, survivals, or in the strict sense of 
an older term, superstitions. Philosophy, based upon expe- 
rience in its second and true philosophical sense, deals 
with these blanks in our knowledge very differently. 

The true or philosophical mode of dealing with the 
first of these blanks in our speculative knowledge of 
Nature, and also with the second of them so far as it 
depends upon the first, belongs to the remaining Rubric, 
The Constructive Branch of Philosophy, But this is a subject 
which I cannot enter upon this evening. It will find a 
more suitable place in conjunction with the subject of 
Ethic, and with the whole question concerning the place 
and mode of incorporation of the practical half of philo- 
sophy with the speculative half, and generally concerning 
the relation which the practical half of philosophy bears 
to the Four Rubrics of the whole, which, as Rubrics of 
the Whole, are distinguished and determined by purely 
speculative considerations. I reserve this part of the sub- 
ject, then, for another occasion, in case it should be my 
good fortune again to have an opportunity of addressing 
you. 
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NOTE. 

On the two senses of Reality, referred to above. 

It may be well to append here a statement of the 
above distinction between the two senses of " Reality," 
than which there is none more important in the whole 
compass of philosophy, and to the establishment of which 
my Address of 1883, bearing the same title, was devoted. 

According as we put the question what or the question 
how cornea to anything whatever, the answer comes out 
differently, and the reality of that thing appears of a 
different nature. In response to the question what, its 
esse is percipi. This is its reality in the first sense. In 
response to the question how comes, its esse is dependent 
upon some condition, and appears as part of an order 
of conditioning, consisting of conditions and their con- 
ditionates. This is its reality in the second sense, 
namely, its place in and nexus with an order of con- 
ditioning. 

Now these two modes of questioning, with the two 
senses of reality which are the response to them, together 
embrace and exhaust the whole object of enquiry, and 
moreover each is in some sort the necessary complement 
of the other. The first envisages things in their nature, 
the second in their genesis; the first in their being, the 
second in their becoming. Everything has the esse which 
is percipi, and also everything has conditions and con- 
ditionates of some sort, whether we can conceive them 
positively or not. One exception must be made; the 
Infinite Universe has no conditions, since the terms 
infinite and universe have just the sense of including every- 
thing whatever, conditions among the rest. Everything, 
then, which can in any way be perceived in consciousness 
is real in the first sense, everything which is part of an 
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order of conditioning is real in the second, and there is 
nothing which is not real in both these ways and senses. 

But this is not all. It is true that the reality which 
is the response to the question how comes is in some sort 
the necessary and implied complement of reality in the 
first sense. But nevertheless without the question what 
previously asked, and without the response, reality in the 
first sense, the question how comes could not be asked, nor 
the response given which is reality in the second sense. 
The first question and answer prepare the way for the 
second, and in the following . manner. The reality which 
consists in percipi subdivides immediately and spontane- 
ously into the two parts or moments, (1) what it is, (2) 
that it is ; its content and the fact that it is perceived ; its 
esse per se, or quiddity, and its actual existence, its existere. 
It is of this actual existence of reality in the first sense, or 
of this reality by the handle of its existere, that the question 
how comes is asked, and the response, reality in the second 
sense, obtained. 

The question then is, what is the nature of this 
existere ? And here, since the existere consists of parts 
beyond parts in endless succession and complexity, we 
find ourselves launched upon a long and laborious enquiry, 
in fact upon that enquiry which is represented by the 
whole circle of the positive sciences, and their comparison 
with the results of philosophical analysis. As a result of 
this enquiry, and by no means by an immediate and spon- 
taneous process of consciousness, as in the case of reality 
in the first sense, the existere in question, the existere 
which has now been questioned as to its liow comes, and 
that of its parts, and which appears in consequence as 
reality in the second sense, or as an order of conditions 
and conditionates, — this existere also subdivides into two 
branches. 

We distinguish in it (1) conditionates which are also 
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conditions, that is, which act and re-act upon one another, 
mould and are moulded reciprocally, and (2) conditionates 
which are conditionates only, and have no re-action upon 
other conditionates or conditions. For instance, the suc- 
cession of day and night is a conditionate of this sort ; it 
is a reality, but it has no re-action ; it is conditioned partly 
by motions of solid inorganic bodies and the media in 
which they move, partly by the operations of our organs 
of sense ; but as an entity it is nothing ; all its so-called 
effects are due to the active conditions on which it is itself 
dependent. It falls back, in fact, into the rank of a content 
of consciousness^ only that it is still considered as dependent 
upon conditions, that is, considered not as a content of 
consciousness simply, but also in its complemental aspect 
of genesis, in answer to the question how comes. 

Conditionates which are also conditions, or which act 
and re-act on each other, and the action of which is 
attended by conditionates which do not so re-act, as the 
sun and the earth in the above example, are properly 
called real conditions^ real in the second sense of reality. 
Besides their reality in the first sense, that is, besides 
their esse and their existere under the first head, they have 
not only existere but efficiency under the second. They are 
real agents. 

The bearing of this will be obvious. The subdivision 
of reality, in the second sense, into conditionates which 
are real agents and conditionates which are not, though 
arrived at only by a long course of experience, is of the 
greatest importance. Its first member includes all real 
conditions, that is to say, all causce Jiendi, sive existendi ; its 
second member includes all the evidence for the first, all 
causce cognoscendi which are not causce jiendi also, if any 
such there be. And another distinction of which a good 
deal has been said, in this and previous Addresses, har- 
monises with this subdivision ; I mean the distinction 
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between object thought of and objective thought, although it 
does not follow that every object thought of is eo ipso 
shown to be a real condition, in the sense of having real 
agency or efficiency. 

I will now draw out these subdivisions in tabular form, 
remarking that the special province of science falls under 

reality in the second sense, while reality in the first sense 
is the special province of philosophy. The four resulting 
terms of the subdivision are what it is practically useful 
to keep in mind. The term Existence is common to the 
two divisions, and the Hnk of union between them. 

1. 

Reality in the first sense. 
Esse is Percipi. 



( ;^ ^ 

Whatness or Thatness or 

Content. Existence. 

2. 

Keality in the second sense. 

Existence is the Order of Real Conditioning. 

i ' ^ 

"Real Conditions Real Conditionates 

which are also which are not 

Conditionates. Real Conditions. 

In conclusion I must remark, that drawing the dis- 
tinction between real conditions and their conditionates, 
in which as a logical distinction the two members are 
strictly exclusive of each other, does not pre-judge the 
question, what kinds of existehts are the one and what the 
other, nor even whether the distinction has any real existents 
filling up and corresponding to its cadres, each to each. 
It is enough for its establishment as a logical distinction, 
that it should have been suggested by actual experience 
of particular phenomena, as the instance of night and day. 
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given above, sufficiently shows that it has been. The 
appearance of its having two sorts of reality, corresponding 
to its two members, thus becomes a part of the explican- 
dum of philosophy, whatever theory we may arrive at with 
regard to the true nature of real existence. 

The questions which are opened by this appearance, 
and which the present distinction helps to throw into a 
problematical shape, go down to the roots of philosophical 
speculation, and give rise to very different views of the 
universe, according as they are answered in one way or 
in another. If, for instance, Matter and the Soul were 
found ultimately not to be real agents, while the Ego was 
found to be one, or again if the Ego and Matter and the 
Soul were jFpund not to be real agents, while Conscious- 
ness or Thought was found to be one, mankind would in 
consequence, and inevitably, become Idealists, of one type 
in the one case, of another in the other. For in either 
case the real conditioning of the Universe would be known 
immediately by introspection, and the subdivisions of 
reality in the second sense would be subsumed as cases 
falling under the subdivisions of reality in the first sense. 

The converse result would not however have a parallel 
issue. If either Matter or Souls were found ultimately 
to be real agents, while the Ego and Consciousness 
were found not to be so, mankind would not on that 
account become Materialists or Psychists. For in that 
case, not only would the first question what have to be 
separately and previously asked, which in any case it 
must be, but also the answer to it would have to be kept 
distinct from the answer to the second question lioio comes, 
and this second question could never be held to be im- 
plicitly answered in the answer to the first. Neither 
Matter nor the Soul is an immediate object of conscious- 
ness, as the Ego is supposed to be, or as Consciousness 
{minus its supposed efficiency) undoubtedly is. The sub- 



